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And the Babe Leaped in Her Womb 


When we read the Gospel for “The Visitation,” we are inclined to 
pass over the words, “And the babe leaped within her” as a quaint but 
somewhat “intimate” touch af realism. Modern obstetricians give us a 
helpful hint toward the understanding of this passage when they tell 
us that it is a profoundly joyful experience when an expectant mother 
first feels the movement of the child within her, for by this token she 
is brought to the realization that this growth within her is really alive 
—that it is not only a part of her life, but that it has a life of its own. 
Add to this idea the beautiful explanation which Elizabeth, herself 
makes of the experience. To her the stirring of the babe in the womb 
is not only a sign of life for one child; it is a sign of new life for all 
mankind, a prophecy of the iminent Incarnation of the Word through 
which all men might be born again. To Elizabeth this natural occur- 
rence had a supernatural. meaning. 

And then, think of John, the Baptist, yet unborn, but already 
witnessing to the Savior, already fulfilling the will of God. If the 
blessed fore-runner of Our Lord had died at birth, the Redeemer would 
still not have been unexpected or without His prophet, so wonderful 
was the witness of this unborn child. In all of his years of life on earth 
which included his incomparable preaching and glorious martyrdom, 
blessed John never went beyond this moment, was never more the in- 
strument of the Holy Spirit than when as a babe he leaped in the womb 
of his mother, for in that moment he became what he had been created 
to be and fulfilled his divine destiny. 


One more related thought—even though St. John lived for many 
years, this event points toward the understanding of a great mystery in 
assuring us that in the inscrutable wisdom of God even an unborn child 
may have fulfilled its destiny and thus be taken by God before it has 
seen the light of day. Men will always be broken hearted at the death 
of a baby but they may find comfort if they look beyond this tragedy 
of nature to the realm of supernature in which even an unborn child 
may have had a deeper experience of God than a man. St. John in 
the womb and old Simeon could not have been farther apart in age— 
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nor closer in their knowledge of the presence in the world of the In- 
carnate God. Thus we have in the words of Elizabeth not an embar- 
rasing intimacy that she was too quaint to conceal, but a beautiful in- 
sight into truth, a part of a great gospel. And we see why The Visita- 
tion has been celebrated in the Church for well over a thousand years. 


Reformation Versus Renaissance? 


Nietzsche characterized the Reformation as the “peasants revolt” 
of the human spirit. He said that Luther ruined a culture that he had 
no capacity to appreciate. He was hostile to and prevented anything 
like a true German “Renaissance.” Even Harnack thought that Luther 
failed to absorb the cultural elements of his age. Denifle calls the 
“revolt” the great sewer, and Grisar characterizes the movement as 
“destructively subjectivistic.” Charles Beard thought that the Refor- 
mation had little interest in the objective. Hume said that the reform- 
ers exalted theology but neglected more refined, poetic interests. 
Goethe early in his life, said that the Reformation had driven quiet 
culture back, but he seems to have changed his mind later on. 

It is difficult to see how such a one-sided interpretation of the 
Reformation could be so widely held. There were elements of sub- 
jectivism, a stubborn, low class resistance to authority, and a thought- 
less inconoclasm, but to magnify these elements seems foolish and 
disproportionate. Hegel reverses this judgement when he speaks of 
the Reformation as the “sunrise” and the Renaissance as the “dawn” 
of the human spirit. Other historians think of the Reformation simply 
as the religious form of the Renaissance. This seems to be an extreme 
emphasis on the other side. 


It would seem that a balanced picture of the Reformation would 
present it, certainly, as something other than a part of the Renaissance 
and, yet, as amovement that was not hostile to the constructive elements 
at work within the Renaissance. Dilthey shows that in the Reforma- 
tion there flowed some of the same energy and interest exemplified 
in other contemporary movements. 

To illustrate this point of view, the arts of the time of the Refor- 
mation show a certain community of interest between Renaissance and 
Reformation. 

It is interesting to note that Raphael was born in the same year as 
Luther. They both grew up within a decaying Catholicism. Both 
were artists and perhaps even “mystics” of a sort. When the crude 
religion of the day failed them, they both found something better and 
more immediate. Raphael found himself in the mystical-aesthetic; 
Luther found himself in the experience of faith. For Luther it was 
the existential truth; for Raphael it was the mystically beautiful. Both 
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were concerned with an “essence” that was other than institutional. 
Luther translated the Bible into the vernacular; Raphael translated it 
into the universal language of sense. Here was an artist asserting the 
right of a layman with skill and insight to interpret Scripture. Ra- 
phael made difficult dogmas easier for the people to understand, and 
with seeming irony, he became an ally of the papacy. Yet, was not 
the mystical-aesthetic an alternative to the Roman Church for Raphael? 
Certainly with him the aesthetic placed itself along side of the religious 
as a way into reality, and there was something direct in the approach. 
However, when art discovers a new way, it usually takes that way 
quietly. Art does not start revolutions. There is an element of escape 
in it, an element of appreciation rather than revolution. In this, art 
is like mysticism which accommodates itself to external circumstances 
through a careless oblivion. Thus it is that the Renaissance could 
become the ally of the Papacy, even while at heart it had its own kind 
of radicalism. The danger of this quiet, mystical, escapistic reaction to 
the decay of vital religion, is seen in the followers of Raphael, in which 
the mystical element drops out and the sensuous one is given more 
prominence, and we have the art of Andrea del Sarto and Correggio. 
Perhaps this is an overstatement of the case, but all that needs to be 
said here is that Raphael, like Luther, was not spiritually satisfied by 
the religion of his day and that he, although quietly, found his own 
alternative in something purer, more immediate, and more direct. 

An artist with more of a “gospel” was Leonardo da Vinci, also 
a contemporary of Luther. Leonardo exalted the wonder of the 
natural world. He looked deeply into nature, as if it were as religious 
a substance as supernature. For him there were no categories of 
“sacred” and “profane.” Life in the world under the sun and the 
stars was a mysterious and holy thing. Above all, he was interested 
in the souls of individual men. The real presonality, the struggle of 
good and evil, the secret strength and weakness—these things become 
the subject of his portraits. 

When da Vinci painted the “Last Supper,” he was not glorifying 
the Eucharist, nor was he copying a monastic meal. Peter has no 
three-tiered tiara. This picture is a character study of men who have 
been confronted with the fact of the crucifixion. Each face expresses 
a reaction. When da Vinci painted the “Adoration of the Magi,” he 
made it almost a criticism of Christianity itself. This interest in 
individual personality and the things going on in men’s minds had its 
parallel in the Reformation. 

The Renaissance interest in individuality and character is seen 
in its emphasis upon portraiture. The portraits show keen judgement 
of their subjects, too. Raphael’s “Leo X” and his two Cardinals show 
a keen, analytical spirit and a critical temper. He was painting men, 
not Holy Fathers whom he was bound to reverence. Further, what 
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is often referred to as Renaissance “secularization” of art wherein the 
saints are no longer presented as emaciated monks but as fine youths, 
grew out of an affirmation of the fundamental goodness of health, 
normalcy and physical beauty. There was no special virtue to star- 
vation. The new appreciation of the human body was also an affirm- 
ation of the normal and healthy. 

The most wonderful affirmation of the beauty of athletic power 
and strength is in the work of Michelangelo, born eight years before 
Luther. Here is not just athletic power, but the strength of one who 
has been liberated through struggle. It is the strength of one who has 
triumphed over circumstance. Michelangelo’s “Moses” is a tremen- 
dous man, full of passion. One thinks of Luther’s freedom of the 
Christian man as related to these men who have been filled with such 
power and are lords over all, yet ministering to all, as Moses and David. 
Michelangelo’s men always seem to be men who have been liberated 
from great bondage, but who, at the same time, have accepted great 
responsibility. 

Then, in Michelangelo’s “Last Judgement,” the emphasis seems 
to be on damnation, and it is Jesus Christ who says, “Depart from 
me!” Did Michelangelo know the torment of the “Regenbogen Christ” 
even as did the young Luther? Even Mary is trembling at this judge- 
ment. What about Michelangelo? 

The Northern countries produced nothing comparable to these 
Italian works, except for the portraits of Holbein and Durer. We 
learn much about Erasmus from Holbein’s painting. Durer was like 
da Vinci in that he was interested in so many things. Durer further 
exploited the new arts of etching and wood-engraving. Art came into 
the homes of the people. The Renaissance had its democratic side as 
did the Reformation. The homes of the common people took on a bit 
more beauty. 

Durer drew Christ “as the babe in the lap of the Virgin.” As 
Luther brought Mary, Joseph and Jesus very close to the Thuringian 
peasant in his preaching, so Durer related the life of Christ to con- 
temporary German life in his drawings. In Durer’s paintings the 
people thought they saw the aspirations of the German people. St. 
Jerome is a prophecy of Luther. In cartoon and even in grotesque 
caricature Renaissance and Reformation joined forces in Germany. 

Thus, we see the Renaissance and the Reformation as movements 
that involved some of the same cataclysmic ferment, some of the same 
dissatisfaction, some of the same affirmations of normal, human living. 
As movements, they were related; at times they paralleled each other. 
It is certainly wrong to say that they were identical. On the other 
hand, it is also wrong to conclude that they were opposing forces. 

The Renaissance was a tremendous movement. Sometimes it 
seemed associated with the forces against which Luther was revolting. 


In the art of the Venetians, like Tintoretto and Titian, one sees life 
more as a banquet than as a wonder. Art is ours, let us enjoy it! In 
the Cathedral of St. Peter’s in Rome, we have one of the world’s largesg 
but also one of the world’s most badly proportioned buildings. As the 
papacy declined, it acquired greater pretentions, and built larger but 
less inspiring buildings. Church architecture declined, as faith de- 
clined. 

Luther resisted this decay, and many forces in the Renaissance, 
as we have seen, paralleled his effort. When Church architecture 
declined, home architecture and furniture enjoyed great progress. 
The Renaissance thus became many-sided, having its material as well 
as its spiritual aspects. As with Luther, the Renaissance even had its 
own disillusionmnt with reason. 

Concerning Luther’s personal attitude, he did not often mention 
painting. He did say that he had to picture the crucifixion to think 
of it vividly. He appreciated the pictoiral. He wanted the plastic 
arts encouraged. He was most fond of music. He especially liked the 
new, polyphonic masses. On the whole, it seems grossly unfair and 
largely unwarranted to present Luther as a man who was unappre- 
ciative of the arts and uninfluenced by the good forces at work within 
the Renaissance. In Luther’s own time and place, art became the 
handmaid of a strong, free, joyful and dynamic faith. Call it Rennais- 
sance, Reformation of the last flowering of Mediaeval Catholicism. 
but be certain of this, that the age of Luther as Luther himself was not 
without the love of beauty. 

William Baar 


The Breviary and Evangelical Christianity 
in America 


Like most Lutherans in America, my early contacts with liturgics 
were confined to the Chief Service. My theological training did not 
awaken me to the historical, theological and devotional character of the 
liturgy. It was not until I entered the Chaplaincy of the United States 
Navy that the true character of liturgical worship became evident to 
me. While serving on the Island of Guam in the Pacific, I conducted 
regularly a full liturgical service for Lutheran personnel of the island. 
Hundreds of soldiers, sailors and marines traveled many miles to at- 
tend this service each Lord’s Day. They were not satisfied with the 
informal services conducted by the Reformed chaplains of their units. 
They literally were hungry for an opportunity to worship in the Chief 
Service of the Lutheran Church. This immense response of the mili- 
tary personnel who were willing to go out of their way in order to 
worship in a liturgical service made a profound impression upon me. 
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Coupled with this vivid experience was my own personal reaction 
to the material offered by the Church for daily private and family de- 
votions. I had been searching in vain for satisfying worship material. 
I believe that our present, non-liturgical literature has contributed 
much to the present poverty in private and family worship. It is sad 
to note that even many of the clergy practice no adequate personal and 
family devotions. It is evident, therefore, that one reason for our de- 
votional poverty is the lack of truly satisfying devotional literature. 

I am confident that if an Evangelical Breviary of the right kind 
were made available, the devotional life of our people would show an 
immediate improvement. It is my aim, therefore, to do my part to 
make such a publication available. Certainly a home altar breviary or 
a Daily Office of Prayer is strong cement for the building of mutual 
love in the family and the Church. 

To satisfy the aesthetic inclination of worship, to make devotions 
more appealing and effective, would be the design of an Evangelical 
Breviary. 

It was, therefore, both my liturgical awakening as a Naval Chap- 
lain and my own personal consciousness of the need for more satisfy- 
ing private devotions that directed my graduate work at Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary toward the study of the nature and 
history of the Daily Office and the tentative fomulation of an Evan- 
gelical Breviary designed for publication. 


Source material, especially from a Lutheran point of view, is ex- 
ceedingly scarce in America. I used for the most part the old medieval 
tradition and later publications, both Anglican and Roman Catholic. 
It was the lack of Lutheran literature on the Daily Office that led me 
to contact my fellow Lutherans on the continent. I am indeed grate- 
ful for the interest and consideration I received from them. This cor- 
respondence also proved to be providential, for through the courtesy 
of Rev. Arthur Adell, it occasioned the honored invitation to this 
ecumenical conference here in Helsingér. 


In its broader sense, American Lutheran worship, apart from the 
Chief Service of the Church, has no marked liturgical character. I 
would say that the great body of English-speaking Lutherans who have 
been in America for several generations are less liturgically-minded 
than those of the Scandinavian tradition. 


There were at one time certain areas in America among the Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutherans where even the black robe, the altar and the 
liturgical service were unknown, and these had to be restored. To 
some extent, American Lutheranism has been influenced by the other 
Protestant groups such as Methodism and Presbyterianism. There 
are still Lutherans who brafd any historical liturgical practice as 
Roman Catholic. This is, of course, because they are wholly unac- 
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quainted with liturgical practice, and only proper education can cor- 
rect it. 

However, there are individuals and groups who are interested in 
reviving ecclesiastical practice as a whole, especially the recitation of 
daily prayers. Two such societies have been organized for this pur- 
pose. They are the society of St. Ambrose and the Society of St. James. 
While they have contributed to the liturgical movement in America, 
their influence has been very limited. 

The most encouraging development in our country at the present 
time is the strong sentiment toward the adoption of a “common” hym- 
nal and a common liturgy for the principle Church Service. There 
has been an English liturgy called the Common Service since 1888 and 
its use is growing steadily. 

Progress is being made. Another indication of this is seen in the 
rapid spread of the use of cassock, surplice and stole as the vestments 
of the clergy. 

The influence of the internationally-known St. Olaf Choir of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, has created a profound interest and ap- 
preciation for Church music. Many other college choirs have followed 
their example, so that today even the Reformed Church has established 
the Westminster School of Music in Dayton, Ohio, and others have 
followed suit. 

We might then conclude that the time is ripe, now more than at 
any other time in our nation’s history, for the promotion of an Evan- 
gelical Breviary. There is no such publication available for the Clergy 
or the laity, but recent years have brought two different efforts by 
persons and groups interested in publishing an Evangelical Breviary 
or Daily Office. 

The first real work was started by the Common Service Book 
Committee of the United Lutheran Church of America in 1936. This 
effort, however, was laid aside when the committee turned to a work 
which was considered more important—that is, the compilation of a 
common Lutheran Hymnary for American Lutheranism. 

It was the aim of this committee to write one service for each day 
in the Church Year, complete in all details in one section of the book. 
It was to be liturgical in structure, contain the historical elements of 
worship, and was to be written in the language of the day. The advan- 
tage of one hour, according to the editors, was that it could be used 
for any period during the day. 

A more recent proposal for an Evangelical Breviary was made by 
the Rev. Carl Piepkorn who proposed to edit a Breviary, which is to be 
printed in a single volume based upon matins and vespers with prime, 
terse, sext, none and compline printed in an appendix. So far this 
publication has not found its way to the printers. 

The outstanding Lutheran liturgical publication within our Lu- 
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theran circles in the United States is the “Una Sancta.” One of the 
recent numbers of the “Una Sancta” dedicated most of its pages to the 
Church of Sweden, and articles were contributed by the following 
Swedish Churchmen: Gunnar Rosendal, Jan Rdin, Lachard Johan- 
neson, Knut Peters, Albert Lysander and Karl a Siege. 

This publication is no doubt the most constructive force in the 
Lutheran Liturgical movement in America, but unfortunately its cir- 
culation is still extremely limited, for I doubt if the publication reaches 
more than a few hundred individuals. 

The work I have done on the actual formulation of an Evangelical 
Breviary is in no sense exhaustive. First of all, I have spent most of 
my time on a study of the nature and history of the Daily Office; and 
secondly, I have delayed any further work on the Office until my 
return from the Helsingér Conference. For if Lutheranism on the 
continent is to have a common Breviary, it would be most expedient 
for American Lutheranism to consider this publication. May God 
speed the day when Lutheranism the world over shall have a common 
Breviary. 

In view of the personality and the disposition of American Luther- 
ans, I would humbly submit for your consideration what it seems to 
me should be done to promote the adoption and use of an Evangelical 
Breviary in America. I trust that these thoughts will not be too far 
removed from those which would be considered here in Europe. 

First of all, the promotion of an Evangelical Breviary should in- 
clude a plan or program extending over a period of 45 to 75 years. The 
wisdom of this policy has been demonstrated many times by successful 
movements and endeavors. We must not try to project our enthusiasm, 
knowledge and conviction concerning the spiritual necessity of the 
Office into the lives of our people and expect them to react immedi- 
ately. 

The Daily Office should first be presented to our people in an 
extremely simple form, that is, containing only one or two hours of 
prayer for each day. After this has been used a number of years our 
people will have become accustomed to liturgical private worship, and 
at the same time the Office will be subject to revision. This revision 
should add a third hour of prayer for each day of the Church Year. 


After three of four such revisions, the Church will have a well- 
established Daily Office. We should not be too much disturbed if the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Church are not quick to accept this 
Prayer Book as official. This should be kept in mind because I be- 
lieve that the Evangelical Breviary will in time be accepted as the 
official Lutheran Book of Prayer by the members of the Church rather 
than by the Church herself. It will become official through a gradual 
process when, by common use, the Breviary will take its proper place 
among the devotional literature of the Church. 
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This carefully planned program should be supplemented by a 
psychologically-sound educational program. This program should be 
propaganda in the best sense. The early Christian writers wrote apol- 
ogetically and we know they were successful. We too, I believe, should 
consider the promotion of an Evangelical Breviary from an apologetic 
standpoint. 

We should first of all consider the lack of knowledge, appreciation 
and understanding on the part of our people concerning the true na- 
ture and function of the Daily Office. Secondly, we must break down 
and correct the many misleading conceptions that our members have 
about the Breviary. In other words, we must stress that which they 
will readily accept—that the Office is scriptural, Evangelical, spiritual. 
historical and educational. 

We would do well to quote Martin Luther freely, for he has much 
to contribute in a positive way to the cause for which we are working. 
Luther did not cast aside these Offices. His spiritual needs found ex- 
pression in these same vehicles. 

After having planned carefully an over-all program, we must then 
determine the policy and methods that will guide us in the formulation 
of an Evangelical Breviary. Four principles are here suggested: 

It should be simple and practical. I mean the Hours must be so 
constructed and printed that they will appear in their totality in one 
section of the book, so that one can conduct his devotions without 
complicated rubrics. This may involve a printing problem, of course, 
but I belive a careful study and analysis will prove that it can be done. 
It can be done because it MUST be done if we expect our people to 
use the Daily Office. 

It should have variety and refrain from monotonous repetition. 
I am sure we all agree with Luther who deplored a monotonous re- 
petition that had no spiritual value. It has been characteristic of both 
Luther and Lutheranism to take certain liberties when dealing with 
the Liturgy. This principle has not destroyed its historical or liturgi- 
cal character, but has made it more evangelical. We should continue to 
use this freedom. 

Our Breviary should be historical and liturgical. There are some 
things that need not be changed. The vast body of devotional material, 
including that which has come down to us through Rome, belongs to 
the Lutheran order as properly as do the Introits, Kyrie, Gloria, and 
Creed. The Office must be edited, but the form and much of the sub- 
stance need not be changed, for they will always be adequate devotion- 
al expressions of the people of God. 

It should be educational. The teaching value of the Daily Office 
should not be underestimated. The Church is faced with the problem 
of its young people. How can their allegiance be enlivened so that 
after confirmation they will not leave the Church as too many today 
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are doing? The Daily Office would certainly be one effective educa- 
tional and spiritual means to strengthen their allegiance to Christ and 
the Church. Especially through Homilies contained in the Office, the 
doctrines of the Church can be effectively expounded. 

The liturgy is certainly the fairest flower that can bloom on a 
human stem. The Daily Office is an expression of the INNER UNITY 
AND HARMONY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. A theology which 
disregards a definite order in the plan of salvation is inconceivable: 
Its expression in worship is also impossible without an order that 
logically follows these same steps. 

It becomes our duty to seek everywhere for that which is edify- 
ing and commendable: “ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. .WHATSO- 
EVER THINGS ARE TRUE, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE VEN- 
ERABLE. .WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HONEST. .JUST. .PURE. . 
LOVELY. .GOOD REPORT: IF THERE BE ANY VIRTUE, AND 
IF THERE BE ANY PRAISE. .THINK ON THESE THINGS.” 

Carlton H. Mall 


THE AMBERG CATECHISM OF 1595 


One of the treasures in the archives of the city of Amberg, Bavaria, 
Germany, is an old catechism. Its title page bears the following: 
“Enchiridion, The Small Catechism of D. Martin Luther. For the 
Electoral Palatinate City Amberg in Bavaria Evangelical City Chur- 
ches and Schools / Printed.” Below the title is a woodcut of the Re- 
former in clerical habit, and beneath this: “Leipzig. Anno M. D. 
XCV.” This catechism is not only an historical treasure, but also a 
beautiful reflection of the piety and devotional life of the first Lu- 
therans in Amberg. The book itself was called the “Holy Catechism” 
(p. 39 et al.). 

On page three begins Luther’s preface to all faithful, pious pastors 
and preachers. The first letters of paragraphs and sections throughout 
the book are in the form of decorative woodcuts. Hereupon follows 


Register of this Booklet 
Preface of D. Martin Luther / folio ............ 3 
Explanation of Holy Baptism ..................... 58 


Explanation of the Office and Power of the Keys ... 63 

Christian Questions of D. Martin Luther for the Un- 
learned who intend to go to the Sacrament ...... 70 

Explanation of the Venerable Sacrament of the Altar 76 
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Evening and Morning Prayer 
Benedicite and Gratias 


Hymns to be Sung at Catechism 


(Twenty-four well-known hymns are here listed) 
Several Prayers for Every Day in the Week 


Three Symbols 
Ambrosian and Augustinian Symbol / Te Deum 
Several Other Questions for Advanced Scholars ... 162 
Form of Confession for Children .................. 163 


Form of General Confession for Old and Young ... 169 


The “Text of the Six Chief Parts” has this introduction: “The Six 
Chief Parts of the holy Christian doctrine, as they are read to the 
children every Sunday in the churches. My dear little children: you 
should listen diligently and repeat the Six Chief Parts of the holy 
Christian doctrine, among which are the Ten Commandments and read 
thus.” The other chief parts are similarly introduced. Among these 
is “The Fifth, the Holy Sacrament of Absolution or Office of the Keys” 
(p. 26). 

In the “Short and Simple Explanation of Dr. Martin Luther’s 
Small Catechism each chief part, commandment, article, petition, etc., 
is illustrated by an ingenious woodcut. Following is a list of these 
illustrations. 

10 Commandments: Moses receiving the tables on Mt. Sinai. 

1st Commandment: Children of Israel worshipping the golden calf. 

2nd Commandment: Blasphemer being stoned. 

3rd Commandment: Foreground: left, two men duelling; right, mer- 
chant selling wares. Background: a procession. Above: 
Christ in clouds of glory holding up pierced hands. 

4th Cammandment: Shem and Japheth approach drunken Noah with 
backs turned; Ham mocks. 

5th Commandment: Cain kills Abel with a club; two altars in back- 
ground, the smoke from Abel’s rising to heaven, from Cain’s 
swirling to the ground. 

6th Commandment: Bathsheba, in the costume of a German 16th 
century lady, sits on the bank of a brook with her feet in the 
water, her maid behind her. From the window of his castle 
David observes her through telescope. 

7th Commandment: Achan burying the gold and garment in his tent. 

8th Commandment: An old man is brought to the judge by eres 
a woman testifies against him. 
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9th Commandment: (Apparently) Jacob putting painted sticks in the 
watering troughs of Labon’s sheep. 

10th Commandment: Master and mistress of a large house see their 
neighbor bargaining with their servants. 

1st Article: Curious representation of the creation of the world. 

2nd Article: Christ on the cross, Adam’s skull at His feet, Mary under 
His right arm, John under His left. Christ’s head surrounded 
by light, Mary’s and John’s encircled by nimbus. 

3rd Article: Pentecost: Holy Spirit in the form of a dove sends out 
flame and light; Mary among the Apostles. 

Our Father Intr.: Our Lord teaches His disciples to pray; above, in 
clouds of glory, the Tetragrammaton. 

lst Petition: Our Lord teaching His disciples. 

2nd Petition: Lutheran clergyman preaching from a pulpit which is 
draped in a liturgical parament. Clergyman wears preaching 
robe. To the right a high crucifix. In upper right corner a 
reaper gathering sheaves. 

3rd Petition: Christ falls beneath the cross; St. Veronica offers Him 
a veil. 

4th Petition: Our Lord feeding the 5000. 

5th Petition: Foreground: unmerciful servant kneeling before his 
lord; on the table the king has crossed off the debt. Back- 
ground: unmerciful servant takes fellow servant by the throat. 

6th Petition: Thee-fold temptation of Our Lord. 

7th Petition: Our Lord granting the petition of a kneeling woman 
(woman of Cana? Woman with bloody issue?). 

Holy Baptism: The Baptism of Our Lord. 

Holy Absolution: Lutheran clergyman in confessional chair. Penitant 
kneeling before him, receiving absolution through laying on 
of priest’s hand. 

Holy Communion: High altar with open triptych, burning candles, 
sacred vessels. Two clergymen in albs. People kneeling on 
altar’s right to receive Sacred Host, on altar’s left Sacred 
Chalice. 

Morning and Evening Prayers: Man kneeling beside bed, palms to- 
gether. Catechumens are directed to sign themselves with the 
holy cross when they pray. 

Table Prayers: Parents seated at table, children standing about, all 
have their palms together. 

Table of Duties: Clergyman in alb, cape and biretta, knight, farmer. 

Pages 97 to 117 contain. “The Catechism set to Hymns by Doctor 

Martin Luther.” On page 117 begin “Severaly Spiritual Songs and 

Hymns composed by God-fearing learned People.” 

From page 162 to 170 we find “Several Other Questions (Where- 
ever in Schools there are studious and understanding children. To 
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Christ’s sake you would pray to God for me, instruct and comfort me 
with God’s Word, and announce to me Holy Absolution, and give to 
me the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ for the strengthening of my 
faith. For I believe steadfastly that all my sins have been atoned for 
and paid in Christ’s blood and death. And I intend to better myself 
and become more pious, as God helps me, and my Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

A second volume, bound together with the first, contains: “Ver- 
sicles from the several Psalms, and for the Sunday Gospels, for the 
Youth and Laity of the Church in St. Joachimsthal. Together with the 
four Symbols, the Apostles’, Athanasian, Ambrosian, and Nicene.” 
(Woodcut of man kneeling before outdoor crucifix). Coloss. 3: Let 
the Word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, etc. Leipzig. 
Im Jahr M.D.XCV. 


—Delvin E. Ressel 


BOOK REVIEW 


ST. ELIZABETH by Anne Seesholtz. Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th Str., N.Y., 1948, 129 pages. $2.75. 


On everyone’s bookshelf are two or three special books—old and 
dear friends with which one would never part for any amount of 
money. Such is St. Elizabeth—Her Brother's Keeper by Anne See- 
sholtz. In this small and beautifully written book is traced the story 
of Elizabeth from her birth as a Princess of Hungary to her canoniza- 
tion in Perugia, May, 1235. In a short life-span of only 25 years this 
little Saint crowded in many experiences—the betrothal at the age of 
four to Hermann, eldest son of the Landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse; 
a lonely childhood at the court of her future husband; the death of 
Hermann, and her subsequent marriage to Ludwig, the younger son; 
a happy married life and the birth of three children; then early widow- 
hood, the loss of her wealth and position and finally a life of poverty 
and devoted service to the poor and needy, which led to her sainthood. 


Even in her early life she was noted for her goodness and piety. 
Well known is the legend of the roses—how she went out one day with 
a basket of bread for the poor, hidden under her cloak. When the 
Landgrave opened her cloak to see what she had, lo, the bread had 
turned to roses! Thus was her modesty and humility preserved. 


Her short happy years as a much-loved wife ended with the death 
of her beloved Ludwig. In meekness and with untter resignation to 
the will of God, this royal princess accepted her cruel banishment from 
the court of her husband, and on Good Friday, 1228, took the vows of 
the third order of St. Francis, thus becoming the first Franciscan 
tertiary in Germany. 
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such should be assigned following questions and answers. However, 
they are not to be at all altered, so that there may be general uniform- 
ity and the youth be so much less confused.)” 

This section is so brief and to the point that it is worthy to be 
quoted verbatim. Perhaps, however, two samples will suffice. 


“Of The Christian Faith” 

What is the teaching of the Christian Apostolic Faith? Answer: 

It explains what the true God is and what His foremost works and 
benefits are, which He daily shows us. 

What is the true God? Answer: 

God is one spiritual, almighty, eternal Being, in three distinct 
Persons: God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost: which 
three Persons are the one undividable Godhead, as He has revealed 
Himself to us at Jordan and in the words of holy Baptism, according 
to our Christian faith. 

How shall one distinguish the Persons? Answer: 

God the Father is the first Person, who from eternity, out of His 
essence begot His only Son, and out of pure love gave Him to the world 
as Saviour. 

God the Son, Jesus Christ, is the second Person, born out of the 
Father’s essence from eternity, who for our sakes became man, and has 
atoned for our sins. 

God the Holy Ghost is the third Person, who from eternity pro- 
ceeds from the Father and Son, and in the Word testifies of the Fa- 
ther’s love and the Son’s blood and death. 


“Of Holy Absolution” 

What is Holy Absolution? Answer: 

Absolution is the divine and heavenly power of the keys, on earth 
in public preaching, and in particular to forgive sins, which (power) 
Christ through his intercession and suffering has wrought and given 
to His church, that she should proclaim to all sinners who repent, for- 
giveness of all their guilt and eternal suffering, through a servant of 
the church, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

What is the benefit of Holy Absolution? Answer: 

It assures each one personally, and gives to troubled hearts a cer- 
tain comfort, that they have a gracious God and the forgiveness of all 
sins. For Christ Himself is present in the Absolution: the servant 
is only the instrument, who certifies to the poor sinner such gracious 
forgiveness. 

How should a Christian child make confession? Answer: 

I, a poor sinner, confess before God, that I was conceived and born 
in original sin and God’s wrath. And that I have sinned against God’s 
commandment often and much: and especially that I have provoked 
my parents, etc. I am heartily sorry for this. Therefore I pray for 
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The castle in Marburg was the widow’s inheritance, and there 
Elizabeth ministered to the naked, the hungry, the sick and the dying. 
Her piety and love were so great that she attracted other young wo- 
men, who accepted the grey garb and the vocation of a lay Franciscan 
in order to work with “Sister Elizabeth.” Soon her fame spread and 
she became one of the few outstanding women of the 13th Century. 


All Hungarians, whether Catholic or Evangelical revere her mem- 
ory; and Germany called her “Deutschlands Ruhm und Ehre.” But 
we in America know all too little about this lovely young Saint. To 
Anne Seeholtz, a Doctor of Philosophy, outstanding Lutheran writer, 
and one-time instructor at the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deacones- 
ses, we owe much for this book, written with feeling, but without 
sentimentality. St. Elizabeth would make an ideal gift, as well as a 
possession for onesself, to be cherished and read many times over. 


We are not sure how easily the book can be found in the stores. 
but no doubt an inquiry to the publishers will reveal where it may 
be purchased. It would be well worth any time and effort that is 
necessary to secure a copy. This book is truly a little gem of rare 
beauty and loveliness! 


S. G. 


NOTES 


‘ In the issue: The Rev. Wm. H. Baar, staff member of UNA 
SANCTA and Pastor of Immanuel Church, New Haven, Conn. The 
article “Reformation versus Renaissance?” appeared in the October 
issue of THE CRESSET, Valparaiso University Press, Valparaiso, 
Indiana, and is reprinted by permission. —The Rev. Carlton H. Mall, 
staff member of UNA SANCTA and Pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Oak Forest, Illinois. “The Breviary and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity in America” was a paper delivered by Pastor Mall at the Helsin- 
gor Conference, June 1947. —The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel, Chaplain 
(Capt.) in the United States Air Force, Washington, D.C.—Sister Grace 
Frances, Philadelphia Deaconess Motherhouse. 

Our Staff artist, Sister Marianne has beautifully captured the 
Visitation Gospel, the holy meeting of Mary and Elizabeth and the tre- 
mendous Spirit-filled significance of that meeting. We of UNA SANC- 
TA are indeed fortunate to have at our disposal the outstanding work 
of Sister Marianne and the tremendous contribution which she is mak- 
ing to the Church. At present Sister Marianne is in England. She 
has recently returned from the Continent where she made a study and 
survey of the Reformed Religious communities of France and Switzer- 
land. ‘ 
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God willing, UNA SANCTA will next appear on the Feast of St. 
Francis of Assisi, October 4th, 1952. 


Remember UNA SANCTA in your prayers, with your gifts and by 
your testimony! UNA SANCTA does not seek the praise of men, but 
humbly seeks to give glory alone to God, to testify to the faith of the 
Lutheran Confessions, and to foster the devotional life of the Church 
within the framework of our Holy Confessions. 
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There shall come forth a Rod out of the stem of Jesse: and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots. 


V. There shall be a Root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign 
to the people: to it shall the Gentiles seek. Alleluia! Alleluia! 


V. Blessed art thou, O Mary, among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb: behold, there shall be a performance of those things 
which were told thee from the Lord. Alleluia! 


Gradual for the Feast of the Visita- 
tion of the Bl. Virgin Mary. 
THE LUTHERAN HYMNAL 
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